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THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF JAPAN. 

By Clay MacCauley, 
Boston, Mass. 

It is difficult to give an adequate answer to the question : 
"What is the present condition of the Japanese people so far as 
it involves their religious faith and life?" Such is the move- 
ment of affairs in Japan today that for a satisfactory reply 
large knowledge of Japanese history is needed ; also some 
acquaintance with the psychical characteristics distinctive of the 
people ; especially must there be an intelligent, sympathetic, 
justly discriminating judgment used among the effects of many 
of the alien influences operative in the empire during the half- 
century just passed. Fifty years ago a like inquiry could have 
been easily satisfied. At that time society had been wrought 
into a comparatively stable organization. Politicallj', indus- 
trially, socially, religiously, the ways of the fathers were, with 
but little divergence, the ways of the children. Notably the 
religious condition of the people as a whole could have been 
described with approximate exactness. The way for our inquiry 
may be made clearer if we recollect somewhat at the outset the 
Japan of the middle of the nineteenth century. 

From near the beginning of the seventeenth century until 
then, the " Empire of the Rising Sun " had been practically a land 
shut up. By government edict, "so long as the sun should 
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shine," it had been commanded that no foreigners should enter 
the country or natives leave it. This enforced seclusion began 
after a century's portentous intercourse with some commercial 
and ecclesiastical emissaries sent from the south of Europe. 
The peril of national ruin under the political-religious aggres- 
sions of the foreigners seemed then to the authorities to be a 
danger they dared not ignore. In 1624 a proclamation of ban- 
ishment for all strangers, excepting a few Dutchmen at Naga- 
saki and the Chinese, was issued ; all navigation other than that 
of coasting was forbidden to the Japanese themselves. Thirteen 
years later the Christians remaining of the multitude of converts 
effected by the labors of the Roman Catholic missionaries of the 
sixteenth century, made desperate by the persecutions which 
continually beset them, arose in rebellion. They were soon con- 
quered. Before the middle of the seventeenth century "this 
evil sect" from the West had seemingly been crushed out of 
existence, and the plantings of the foreigners in the country's 
politics and social life had been eradicated. The people settled 
down to following undisturbed the traditions, ways, and institu- 
tions of their ancestors, to find in these, thenceforward, the true 
scope for their life, and to perfect these for the future welfare of 
the nation. During the next two hundred years Japan rested 
under a profound political peace. Socially, the system of the 
fathers was firmly established and elaborated ; religiously, the 
faiths dominant before the invasion of Christianity were inter- 
wrought more and more into a homogeneous body of thought and 
a cult for the life. In this long seclusion the Japanese people 
became quiescent under one body of law, of custom, and of 
religious faith and worship. This is generalizing broadly. The 
national seclusion was not absolutely unbroken throughout the 
two centuries. Nor were industry and art, philosophy and 
religious creed, wholly without change except that of develop- 
ment from within. Taking into consideration, however, all the 
influences from the outer world which may have entered Japan 
then, allowing for all that may be noted as social and religious 
progress, the period of the Tokugawa Shogunate, these notwith- 
standing, is to be regarded as a time of national quiet, and for 
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the larger part of popular unification and establishment under 
the faiths and customs of the past. 

What was especially distinctive of this ancient heritage ? A 
religious principle. Regulative of all generalization concerning 
Japan, until within the passing generation, should be the fact 
that the political system of the empire, the social order of the 
people, and their intercourse with mankind rest ultimately upon 
the faith that the imperial family is of divine descent, and that 
the person of the emperor is the earthly representative of the 
gods, who have made them and their home their care. Japa- 
nese history emerges from tradition early in the Christian cen- 
turies. Before the sixth century most of the tribes of southern 
and central Japan, conquered by invaders from the southwest, 
had become one nation with their conquerors, all held together 
by loyalty and reverence for their common ruler as a person of 
divine ancestry, clothed with the authority of "heaven." The 
goddess of the sun was pre-eminent among the celestial beings 
as ancestress of the imperial family. The creator of the islands 
of Japan — lands central in the universe — was the father of 
the sun-goddess. Whatever there was of organic Japan in the 
sixth Christian century had its bond and motive power in rever- 
ence for the reigning emperor and in worship of his ancestors. 
Associated with this devotion there was an aboriginal religious 
cult which had for its objects of worship myriads of persons and 
of personifications of natural things and phenomena, but this 
mythology and its ritual were always subordinated to the reli- 
gion which gathered about the divine emperor and his ancestry. 
At the close of the sixth century the empire underwent its first 
great historic revolution. From that time civilized Japan dates 
its existence ; the Japan of popularized letters, of written law, 
of science, of art, of formal and confessional religion. Bud- 
dhism, the aggressive missionary religion of the Orient, enter- 
ing the country in the year 552, soon secured a permanent 
foothold. Before a hundred years had passed, it had gained the 
faith of both the imperial court and the larger part of the popu- 
lace. But Buddhism did not affect radically or harmfully the 
fundamental national principle. Shotoku Taishi, an imperial 
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prince, known as principal founder and promoter of the invading 
Buddhism, wrote in his "Laws": "To the commands of the 
emperor men must be duly obedient. The prince must be looked 
upon as the heaven and his subjects be regarded as the earth." 
The native religion, called thenceforward Shinto — "the Way of 
the Gods" — was in large part taken into, and transfigured by, the 
new faith and worship. The aboriginal pantheon was accepted 
by the missionaries of the Buddha. Some of the ancient gods 
of Shinto were proclaimed to be but deities known in India and 
revealed under other names in Japan. The imperial traditions 
were made the care of the guardians of the new faith. 

Many important political and social changes accompanied 
this religious revolution. The institutions and methods of China 
were in large measure imitated by rulers and people. The 
imperial administration became oligarchic. The emperors 
gradually withdrew from active direction of the state. At 
length the imperial person was lost to public view in a mysteri- 
ous seclusion, from which it did not reappear until within the 
past century — 1868. Yet, even in these changes, the ancient 
faith and fundamental principle of the nation did not perish or 
suffer acknowledged harm. The Shogunate was established in 
the twelfth century. Thereby an imperial subject became in fact 
monarch of the empire. For about six hundred years this prac- 
tical usurpation of the emperor's powers continued undisturbed. 
The families holding the office were different at times, but the 
office was the same. Even under the Shogunate, however, no 
attempt was made to weaken in theory the one divine bond 
which from time immemorial had held together the political 
and social structure. The primeval principle remained supreme 
over the empire. Nor did the wide spread of Confucianism about 
three hundred years ago among the scholars and upper classes 
injure the ancient imperial dignity. On the contrary, Confucian- 
ism, through its indifference to speculation on theological mat- 
ters, had no conflict with either institutional Buddhism or Shinto 
doctrine and rite. Rather, it strengthened the traditional bond 
between the invisible emperor and his realm by means of its own 
fundamental tenets of unquestioning submission to parents and 
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to rulers. Its disciples did much positively to perpetuate among 
the common people the ancient principle of their state. So, 
then, the course of the Japanese people, through all its vicissi- 
tudes, had gone steadily forward under faith in the divine descent 
and authority of the empire's ruler. Shinto, Buddhism, and 
Confucianism all gave this faith their support, and when Com- 
modore Perry, fifty years ago, broke down the barriers raised 
between the Mikado's land and the other countries of the world, 
they were in full co-operation under the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
guiding the moral and religious life of the people. A Japanese, 
eminent today as a teacher of philosophy and Christianity, writ- 
ing of the time when his country's present era began, says : 

My earlier education was almost entirely in the hands of my father and 
an old Buddhist priest. The priest taught me many Confucian books, being 
a good Confucian scholar himself. It may sound strange that a Buddhist 
priest should teach the Confucian writings. But in Japan the religions live 
on good terms with one another. Our people draw their spiritual nutrition 
from Shintoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. These systems seem to for- 
get their discrepancies and to form a sort of religious composite, each supply- 
ing the deficiencies of the others. Shintoism furnishes the objects of worship ; 
Confucianism offers the rules of life ; and Buddhism supplies the way of future 
salvation. In every household there were visible representations of these 
three religions: the Confucian books; the "Buddha case" containing the 
wooden tablets with the Buddhistic names of the deceased ancestors of the 
family; and the "god-shelf" dedicated to the sacred symbols and representa- 
tions of Shinto gods. My father who taught me the books of Confucius also 
taught me to worship the sun, the moon, and the stars, and often took me to 
the famous Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines of the neighborhood. 

This is a fair picture of the religious condition of a Japanese 
household of fifty years ago. It represents a whole nation as 
placid and homogeneous under faiths dominated by one principle 
hallowed by ancient tradition. 

Even the one disturbing and portentous force which had its 
beginnings and rapidly, though quietly, gained power among the 
student classes during the Tokugawa Shogunate was generated 
through devotion to the old faith in the imperial sanctity and 
authority. The Tokugawa era was the time when a perfected 
feudalism as mode of government had harmonized, or sup- 
pressed, the conflicting local ambitions which from the twelfth 
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to the seventeenth century had involved the people in con- 
stantly recurring civil wars. The heads of the many clans 
composing the empire, the daimyos, deprived of means or oppor- 
tunity for political agitation, gave their interest to other things. 
Some of them devoted their time and wealth to the encourage- 
ment of learning and the arts. Japan's distinctive civilization 
was at high flood. But the usurping Shogun had become so 
great and so evident a ruler that the emperor in the popular 
imagination had almost lost reality as a human monarch. It 
is said that at the beginning of the Tokugawa Shogunate the 
common people scarcely knew the names of their emperors. 
Within a hundred years, however, a Japanese "revival of learn- 
ing" took place. Under the patronage of the Prince of Mito, 
some scholars, having familiarized themselves with the writings 
of the ancients, compiled a History of Japan. The effect of this 
work was to turn a large part of public attention directly to the 
fact that the emperor is the true source of civil authority, and 
to arouse the feeling that he should be lord, not in theory only, 
but in act, of his divine domain. This revivification in popular 
thought of the ancient principle of the state, increasing the 
more strongly in the absence of distracting influences, grew 
steadily during the eighteenth century. In fact, it is held now 
that "the real author of the movement which culminated in the 
revolution of 1868" was the scholarly Prince of Mito and his 
student followers. The religious effect of the Mito historical 
movement was the formation of a group of scholars in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century devoted to the study of 
Shinto as it was in the far past, and to the beginning of an effort 
to restore a "purified" Shinto to popular service. Naturally, 
consequent upon the labors of the historians and the "pure 
Shintoists," the person of the Mikado became more and more 
a reality in popular thought, and the influence of those who 
were seeking the restoration of the emperor to active sover- 
eignty became increasingly wider and more powerful. Signs of 
the coming revolution against the Shogunate were evident even 
before the American fleet entered Yedo bay in the summer of 
1853- 
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Looking back over what has been said, we see that the 
career of the Japanese people from the earliest times to the 
middle of the last century, through all the changes which befell 
it — first, by the incoming of the religion of the Buddha; then, 
by the invasion of Chinese civilization ; by the transition of the 
form of government to that of an oligarchy ; through the 
struggles of rival clans, ambitious of the seat of power, for pos- 
session of the emperor's person ; through the rise and overthrow 
of the many ShSguns who were autocrats of the empire for six 
centuries ; through the dominion over scholarly Japan of the 
philosophy of Confucius ; and, finally, in the revival of " pure 
ShintS" — through all these things we see this people guided by 
the traditional principle of the descent of the Mikado from the 
gods, clothed with divine authority as lord spiritual and tempo- 
ral of the empire. 

But during the past fifty years this condition of the people, 
comparatively so simple and easy of comprehension, has become 
extremely complex and difficult of clear description. Commo- 
dore Perry's mission resulted in the opening of the secluded 
nation to free intercourse with the other peoples of the world. 
The serene, simply living and thinking Japanese became the 
objects of the varied and tumultuous thought and life of America 
and Europe. Stimulated by that, the revived native imperial- 
ism led the nation into open revolt against the Shogunate and 
brought to pass the restoration of the emperor to actual sover- 
eignty. But more than this : under the intrusion of the agencies 
of the alien civilization of the West, the unique political, social, 
and religious order which had been practically perfected in the 
Tokugawa era was turned into hopeless confusion ; even the 
fundamental principle of the state was subjected to the gravest 
peril. The present invasion from Europe is very different from 
that which was repulsed at the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Then faith was arrayed against faith; the "Vicar of 
Christ" against the "Son of Heaven." In today's meeting of 
the West with the East modern science has confronted old 
faith ; internationalism has opposed national isolation. Through 
the barriers which were broken down fifty years ago the land of 
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Shinto, Buddhist, and Confucian tradition has been entered by 
demonstrated and progressing knowledge. Inventive mechanics, 
international commerce, individualistic rationalism in literature, 
the arts, and ethics, and, of momentous import, the Christian 
religion, not only in its Roman Catholic, but also in manifold 
Protestant forms, and much else under the stimulus of rational- 
ism in religion and in philosophy, have entered there, facing 
with inevitable antagonism the institutions and ideas of that far 
eastern civilization ; meeting with no effective sheltering shield 
before it the ages-old faith of the nation in the Mikado as the 
"Son of Heaven." 

Forty-eight years ago the first treaty, opening the "Land of 
the Rising Sun" to free intercommunication with a foreign 
country, was signed; thirty-four years ago the "Son of 
Heaven" was delivered from his thousand years' seclusion in 
his castle at Kyoto and restored in appearance to absolute mon- 
archy. Here note the sequel. The return of the emperor to 
visible rule had hardly been secured, when an astounding act, 
professedly of the Mikado's own initiation and choice, took 
place. It was nothing less than a popularization of the ancient 
government. The monarchy was divested of its absolutism. 
The very champions of the revolution which had been consum- 
mated against the Sh5gunate, in the name and by virtue of the 
divine authority of the emperor, were charged by imperial man- 
date to accept for the nation many of the political, industrial, 
commercial, educational, and other of the aims and methods of 
the aggressive civilization of the Occident. It then rapidly 
became evident that new and old could not thus come together 
without disastrous feud. The restored imperial reign was named 
Meiji ("enlightened peace"). By imperial authority there was 
decreed for the empire a constitution, a parliament, popular suf- 
frage, schools for the teaching and development of the sciences, 
and visibility for, and approach to, the imperial person. Yet, as 
the course of events soon proved, these things could not be 
done without thereby laying the traditional divine authority 
upon an altar for sacrifice by the very forces thus called into 
action. Probably there is no more pathetic act in the history of 
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nations than this unconscious movement toward self-destruction 
of the divinely authorized imperialism. With the giving of the 
constitution the emperor forever divested himself of the exercise 
of absolute power. With the establishment of a parliament the 
direction of the government naturally became thenceforward a 
resultant of the conflicts of parties. With popular suffrage and 
the exercise of full civil and religious liberty assured them by 
the constitution, a new consciousness of independence and per- 
sonal power was awakened among the people. With popular 
education based upon the world's histories, literatures, philoso- 
phies, and the exact sciences, the ages-long revered mythology 
and the imperial traditions were exposed to obliteration from the 
minds of the common people, or, if not that, at least to radical 
metamorphoses. In its new age Japan has quickly passed under 
the influences of the whole world's developing life. To this con- 
dition the subjects of the ancient empire of the "Son of Heaven" 
have been brought. They are thus witnesses of, and partakers 
in, the working of forces which may bring ultimate deliverance, 
but which, for the present, are like some Samson bringing down 
huge confusion and ruin. It is impossible for the peoples of 
the West to appreciate or to understand fully Japan's era of 
Meiji. In Europe and America governments and peoples 
change. But they change chiefly through the methods of evo- 
lution. Among us of the West the processes of political, social, 
and religious readjustment are as a rule slow and comparatively 
easy. In Japan a revolution has been made suddenly, and, for 
the most part, by means of forces altogether alien. Throughout 
the nation, consequently, though new aims have been distinctly 
chosen and definite methods followed, there are yet widespread 
confusion, constantly recurring mistakes, much tentative effort, 
perplexing uncertainty, apparent fickleness, impulsive advance 
and reaction, irrational and absurd attempts to associate old and 
new, grotesque mixing of things past and present. Especially 
is this record of the effects of the advance of the new age true 
of the movements of religious faith and practice. In religion, 
probably more than in any other popular interest, these effects 
appear. New faiths, urged and supported by enthusiastic zeal, 
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ready to attack for the sake of conquest, met by conservatism 
eager for defense under the instinct of self-preservation, result 
in a condition of thought and life which is in a high degree 
difficult of comprehension and intelligible presentation. In 
answering inquiry into the present religious condition of Japan, 
therefore, we are obliged to deal with both the ancient and the 
modern faiths operative there as involved in a general confusion, 
in a complex interaction of many forces which are as yet tenta- 
tive in their issues. Let us pass in review the main elements in 
our problem. 

i. Shinto. — What has become of this ancient bearer of 
Japan's religious faith and aim ? One of the most powerful 
movements connected with the overthrow of the Shogunate and 
the imperial restoration, we remember, had for its object the 
return of Shinto, purified, to dominion in the popular mind, and 
its rehabilitation as the religion of the state. To this end, thirty 
years ago, Buddhism was deprived, by the renewed imperialism, 
of government patronage and support. From the year 1871 to 
1874 the official forces were employed in confiscating for legiti- 
mate uses the old Shinto shrines, together with their sources of 
revenue, which, in the combination known as Ryobu, had fallen 
under Buddhist control. In 1872 the " Department of Religion" 
decreed the restoration of " pure ShintS " to a dominant place 
as a religious faith and ritual. It issued for the observance of 
all Japanese this summary of Shinto principles : 

1. Thou shalt honor the gods and love thy country. 

2. Thou shalt clearly understand the principle of heaven and the duty 
of man. 

3. Thou shalt revere the Mikado as thy sovereign and obey the will of 
his court. 

For some time this effort to make Shinto regnant as the popu- 
lar religion was carried forward. But the attempt, as made, failed. 
As a formal organization for the expression of the religious life 
of the people it could not be made to take the place which 
Buddhism had secured. There are many Shint5 shrines cared 
for at the present day. There are now, among the lower classes, 
two sub-sects of Shinto, called the Tenri-kyo and the Remmon-kyo, 
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whose gods are those of the ancient pantheon ; whose rites are 
described as grossly superstitious; yet whose service to the 
poorest and lowest classes of the people is said to be beneficial 
in various ways. Certain dignified Shinto bodies exist, but as 
religious factors they have no especial significance. A recent 
judgment passed upon them in a native periodical is that " they 
are all in a degenerate state. Much is not to be expected of 
them." The old ritual has official status as a state ceremonial. 
It is observed regularly in the emperor's household. Imperial 
messengers are dispatched annually to do reverence at such 
historic shrines as those of Ise. These shrines are also the 
goals of pilgrimage for hundreds of thousands of the common 
people. There, reverence is made to the divine ancestors and 
their imperial descendants ; and charms and relics are pur- 
chased for treasure at home. It would be a mistake, however, 
to regard these pilgrims as avowed or exclusive Shintoists. By 
far the larger number of them are Buddhists by religious pro- 
fession. In fact, Shintoism is no longer to be counted among 
the forms of religion. Within the past three years, by govern- 
ment direction, it has disappeared from the category of religion. 
It is now to be considered specifically a state ceremonial, main- 
tained as the vehicle of imperial tradition. Placed outside the 
group of acknowledged forms of religion, it will be free from the 
embarrassments arising from legislative supervision of the 
religious denominations. Its maintenance henceforward is to be 
attempted, so it is said, chiefly for its possible political effect. 
The imperial tradition needs, now as never before, defense from 
the dangers which are gathering fast around it. Arinori Mori, 
one of Japan's greatest new-era leaders, said in the early days 
of the Restoration : "As to the political use of ShintS, the state 
is quite right in turning it to account in support of the absolute 
government which exists in Japan." At the present day it is well 
for those in authority to seek to safeguard as much as possible 
the imperial household from the perils which the future may dis- 
close. Nevertheless there is a sense in which Shinto still exists. 
This must be given its value in any valid consideration of the 
religious condition of the people. Shinto no longer has official 
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recognition as a religion, but its influence remains in the 
instincts and habits of the people, animating and dominating 
their lives as Japanese. Shinto more than any other power lies 
back of that patriotism which is unique in this nation — the 
absorbing devotion to emperor and land, named Yamato damashii 
("soul of Japan"). It is this form of patriotism which has 
directed, indeed controlled, the Japanese national life through- 
out the changes here described. It is patriotism dominant over 
life. A prominent writer, only within the past year, has 
said : 

Yamato damashii is immortal. All teachers of morality and religion 
must endeavor to nourish this spirit. This is the very essence of religion. 
Whether Christianity flourishes or not, whether Buddhism retains its hold on 
the nation or not, are matters of little moment so long as the nation is con- 
scious that it has a worthy ideal to worship and to carry into practice. 

It is this very Yamato damashii which has exposed the Japanese 
in recent years to much criticism, and to much misunderstand- 
ing also. This people can easily be made fanatically patriotic. 
Their pride in their land and in their own success is excessive. 
More than the world yet knows, their patriotism has stimulated 
them in their present assimilation of the agencies and powers of 
western civilization. The instinct of self-preservation, rather 
than love of occidental thought and life, has supported them in 
their present change from the old to the new. It is claimed that 
there is no term for "virtue" in the Japanese language, except 
one whose meaning is "public spirit." A writer in a prominent 
magazine has lately assumed that " it is Japan's duty now, in 
view of the acts of the so-called Christian nations in China, in 
vindication of so-called Christian rights, to stand forth before 
the world as the champion of humanity." Another writer 
ranges the rationalist Yukichi Fukuzawa, who died a year 
ago, alongside the Christian Niishima, the founder of the 
Doshisha University, as a typical Japanese, with the judgment : 
" In one thing they were supremely alike — and that one thing 
was their exalted pride." However much, therefore, the 
Japanese of the present day have lost their ancient faith in 
Shinto as a form of religion, it yet abides throughout the nation, 
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animating the intense patriotism named the " soul of Japan." 
No estimate of the religious condition which ignores this 
supreme force can be correct. 

2. Buddhism. — Turning to Buddhism, we enter a domain in 
which whatever there is of professed religion in Japan finds at 
present its largest and most real expression. The disestablish- 
ment of Buddhism thirty years ago did not make it impotent as 
the popular religion. It is today, more than it has ever been in 
modern times, the acknowledged faith of the people. For a 
while, in the early years of the present era, it seemed to be in 
serious peril of a popular disaffection. Many of its temples fell 
into disuse and decay. Its priests suffered greatly from per- 
sonal poverty. Seemingly the prophecy might have been justi- 
fied that the faith had lost all real vitality; that it was falling, 
never to rise again, however much its adherents might strive to 
gain a footing for it. But ages-long custom guarded it, and the 
Yamato damashii rallied many to its support. Gradually, espe- 
cially during the last twenty years, the appeals of the priests, 
aided by a reactionary nationalism taking place then, aroused a 
widespread loyalty to the old faith. In place of the govern- 
ment's financial patronage, increasingly large money contribu- 
tions were secured in the parish communities. Many of the old 
temples have been revived. Numerous new temples — two or 
more of them upon a scale of size and magnificence of decora- 
tion equal to any of past centuries — have been erected and 
dedicated. An intelligent zeal has taken possession of the gov- 
erning bodies of some of the leading sects. Among statesmen, 
publicists, and politicians, to say the least, an active, though 
formal, support of the faith has appeared. Even so pronounced 
a modern leader and religious progressionist as Yukichi Fuku- 
zawa, in some respects the most influential single personage 
among those who have been advancing Japan's " new age," was 
buried only a year ago with Buddhist rites. Certainly the 
fact is evident today that Buddhism has not succumbed to the 
blow it received by its disestablishment. Among the signs of 
continued vitality are these : Many of the leaders of some of 
the most powerful sects are making energetic endeavors to arouse 
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their followers to engage in missionary propagandism. "An 
extremely influential association" of the chief sects, called the 
" Eastern Asia Buddhist Society," has recently been formed for 
the purpose of "propagating by all means at command the doc- 
trines of the Buddha. Acknowledging that the upper and middle 
classes have grown skeptical or indifferent to the faith, the new 
association has determined to seek to influence high and low 
alike ; to suppress the rivalries of the sects and to unite all in 
a common mission." Further, the society makes it a funda- 
mental principle that Buddhism must be accepted as the reli- 
gious foundation of the Orient, satisfying its needs and guiding 
its development, just as Christianity underlies the social and 
political life of the peoples of the West. The association 
assumes that Buddhism is as characteristic of the East as Chris- 
tianity is of the West. A central office for this movement has 
been opened ; plans have been made for extensive preaching 
tours and general missionary work, passing gradually into Korea 
and China. There is to be, also, a large publication of popular 
doctrinal and practical religious literature. Then, to be noticed 
here, is the proposed work of the new "Imperial Eastern Asso- 
ciation." This society has undertaken the translation into 
Japanese of the Tibet, Mongolian, and Manchurian Buddhist 
scriptures. This work is of enormous magnitude and will be of 
immense value in the development and interpretation of north- 
ern Buddhism. In addition to these signs of the revived energy 
of orthodox Buddhism there are also vigorous movements in 
progress having for their end a Buddhist reformation. Many 
Buddhist scholars have set before themselves the task of dealing 
with modern knowledge and ideals much as the Buddhists of the 
seventh and eighth centuries dealt with the traditions and aims 
of Shinto. They are seeking to absorb and to metamorphose 
modern science and philosophy in accordance with Buddhist 
dogma and practice. There is also a hopeful agitation named 
" New Buddhism," widespread among young men, especially 
among the students of the higher Buddhist colleges. It attempts 
to transform the old faiths into what may be styled an opti- 
mistic pantheism. It aims, indeed, to bring about co-operation 
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between Buddhism and a rationalized Christianity, and thereby 
to lead in the religious future of the empire. A survey of 
the present condition of Buddhism in Japan thus shows it to 
be still the popularly acknowledged religion, so far as there is 
religion in the country. Among the lower classes and in the 
rural districts it is still, in large measure, what it was in its days 
of least questioned supremacy: it is adhered to generally among 
the middle and upper classes, to say the least, much as Roman 
Catholicism is held by the like classes in Italy and France ; it 
exhibits many signs of endeavor to reform errors which have 
developed within it ; particularly is it arousing to new efforts to 
further its extension by means of new missionary propagandism. 
The movement to reshape it under the ideals of absolute religion 
may have much prophetic value. Yet, notwithstanding these 
facts, we may not close this part of our study without observing 
also that opposing the popular faith there is a widely extended 
skepticism and indifferentism, constantly increasing among the 
educated classes. Moreover, although Buddhism is today bet- 
ter equipped for the conflict than it was thirty years ago, it has 
before it an increasing struggle with Christianity, which will be 
the real test of its vitality. We shall return to this matter later. 

3. Confucianism. — The discipleship of Confucius need not 
detain us in our review. Confucianism has no longer a place of 
noticeable importance in the religious development of the 
empire. A few of the older scholars make it a favorite study. 
Its influence remains with some force in both the political and 
social realms. It aids in sustaining the national virtues — rever- 
ence for the emperor and for parents. It is still evident in the 
position in which woman remains as man's pronounced inferior, 
and in the adjustment of certain of the family relationships. 
But, as a confessed code for the life, it has become a relic, and 
is a decreasing power. Japan is rapidly emancipating itself from 
China. Confucianism has already in the main a historical 
interest. 

4. Christianity. — We can, therefore, pass directly from 
Buddhism to a consideration of Christianity. We approach 
here a novel region in Japanese history, but one, to us observers 
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in the Christian West, of immediate and profound interest. 
Christianity is, by inheritance, our own form of religion. The 
Japanese generally look upon it as the faith which the people of 
the West are seeking to impose upon them to the exclusion of 
whatever faiths they have received from their own past. Let us 
in our look at Christianity in the Mikado's land observe just 
what its reception and career there have been, whatever may be 
our own wishes, prejudices, or interests. No real gain either 
for truth or the promotion of our cause can be made other- 
wise. We shall attempt to give impartial witness. We must 
then, to begin with, admit that, as a factor in the present 
religious condition of Japan, Christianity, accepted as organized 
in churches and in professedly Christian institutions, shows but 
small results. In a population of forty-seven millions, approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty thousand confessed believers in 
Christianity — these chiefly among the middle and lower classes 
— do not constitute a very considerable group. The forty and 
more millions of Buddhists by birth and education might well 
afford to ignore the hundred and twenty thousand acknowledged 
Christians, three-fifths of whom are adherents of the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox churches, were it not for other 
considerations than those of number and station. But Christi- 
anity is the form of religion prevailing among those peoples 
whose intrusion brought the political order of the empire to 
ruin fifty years ago ; in contact with whom the New Japan, in 
almost all its characteristics, has come into being and has been 
taking shape. For reasons connected with this fact, the place 
which the religion from the West holds among the people of 
Japan is of extraordinary importance and value. 

It is to be remembered that Christianity, as organized, has 
been the bite noire of the Japanese government and people ever 
since its tragic expulsion from their land in 1637 until within 
very recent years. For some time, even after the " Restoration of 
1868," all Japanese were forbidden by imperial edict, and at the 
risk of the severest punishment, to profess the faith of this " cor- 
rupt sect." Throughout the country denunciation of Christi- 
anity, posted on the official bulletin boards, was familiar to every 
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reader. Even in TokyS, the capital city, in 1868, the following 
law was to be seen in many public places : " The evil sect called 
Christian is strictly prohibited. Suspicious persons should be 
reported to the proper officers, and rewards will be given." 
These anti-Christian edicts were not removed until in the year 
1873. Thus powerful was the memory of what was believed to be 
the political peril of the attempt made by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries to conquer the land in the seventeenth century. 
Now this legal antagonism has ceased. There is a constitutional 
guarantee for freedom for all in all forms of religious belief. 
Legally today Christianity may have free course among all the 
Mikado's subjects. As early in the present era as 1859, the 
Christian missionaries re-entered Japan. They were but few 
then. When the public ban against the faith was removed a 
decade later, many appeared. Now there are hundreds of for- 
eign preachers of the western faith in its varying forms — 
Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Protestant, and rationalistic 
— living in many parts of the country, offering to guide the con- 
fused people along the ways in which the Christians believe 
present and eternal welfare may be reached. 

a) Roman Catholicism. — The work of the Church of Rome is 
again zealously carried forward. It no longer arouses the 
antagonism or fear excited by it three hundred years ago. Not 
only is it at the present time better understood by the govern- 
ment, but it is seen to be only one among more than a score of 
missions bearing the Christian name, and differing from them in 
many ways in its aims and methods. Besides, the imperial gov- 
ernment is conscious now of self-preservative power. Roman 
Catholicism does not occupy much of present public attention, 
nor does it show promise of any great share in the national 
future. Its following is drawn mainly from among the poorer 
and obscure classes. Its work is chiefly in medical and primary 
charities and in education. In these beneficences it has accom- 
plished an immense good. Its foreign representatives are 
nearly all from France, and they seem to be content to confine 
their labors to practical well-doing for the needy. Wisely, they 
do not attempt to take part in matters of public polity, nor is 
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their influence felt in things which affect generally the develop- 
ment of society. Almost half of the professed Christians of the 
empire are members of the Church of Rome. 

&) Orthodox Greek Catholicism.. — A Russian bishop has resi- 
dence in Japan and superintends a mission of the Greek Catholic 
church. It is said that this mission has today about twenty-five 
thousand native adherents. This following is for the most part in 
the northern provinces. As with the Roman Catholic, so with the 
Greek Catholic church : discipleship is for the largest part from 
among the lower classes. The Japanese generally think that 
both these churches demand from their members supreme alle- 
giance to two foreign potentates — pope and tsar. This opinion 
is almost an insurmountable obstacle to a very wide or reliable 
acceptance of the doctrines they teach. The common people are 
devoted to their own emperor, and they instinctively resent 
whatever looks like betrayal or disloyalty. The general 
impression exists that Christianity in its Roman and Greek forms 
is destructive of true patriotism in a Japanese. The representa- 
tives of the Greek church support various excellent philanthropic 
agencies. Seemingly, however, the sphere of this mission will 
always be confined within narrow limits. It will continue with- 
out much bearing upon the larger interests of the people. 

c) Protestantism. — There are more than a score of Protestant 
or Evangelical Christian missions in Japan. More than six 
hundred representatives, men and women, from America and 
Europe are laboring for their success. About a million dollars 
annually is spent in carrying on the work of these missions. At 
the present time about forty thousand Japanese are joined in 
membership with the Evangelical churches. It is in the issue 
of the labors of the Protestant missions, if anywhere, that the 
future, among the Japanese, of Christianity, believed in as a super- 
natural revelation of the one religion necessary for the welfare of 
the human race, lies. 

The history of the vicissitudes. attendant upon the career of 
Protestantism in the far East is deeply interesting. It follows 
closely the variable, perplexing, and distracting moods through 
which the people have been passing during their new era. From 
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the time that the anti-Christian edicts were removed (1873) until 
into the middle of the decade of the eighties, the course of 
Evangelical Christianity was constantly onward. It showed 
annually an increased popular acceptance. Among the middle, 
and somewhat in the upper, classes it found able and earnest 
adherents. There were times then when prominent public men 
were even disposed to advocate the adoption of Christianity by 
the state. The country was possessed by a pro-foreign enthu- 
siasm. It went so far as to alarm the leaders of the govern- 
ment over the safety of the fundamental principles of the state. 
In 1885, by imperial rescript, the people were reminded of their 
distinctive faiths and duties. They were recalled to the preser- 
vation and observance of their national virtues — loyalty and 
filial piety. Among the most marked effects of the nationalistic 
reaction following the issue of the rescript was a gradual with- 
drawal of the growing popular favor shown toward Christianity. 
About the year 1888 the culmination of the increasing advance 
of Christianity seems to have been reached. Since that time, 
although the progress of Evangelical Christianity has not ceased, 
the rate of movement has diminished to such a degree that in 
recent years many mission workers have been much discouraged. 
At the present day this retardation of evangelization has not 
been overcome. In some of the missions hardly any evidence of 
forward movement appears ; in others the progress is very slow ; 
in all, the rate of advance is less than it was thirteen years ago. 
This fact, let it be noted, is true of Christianity only as organized 
in denominations or churches. Christianity as embodied in extra- 
church philanthropies and humane agencies has not been affected 
by this reaction. More than ever, these helpful social agencies 
have been recently finding recognition and following. It is 
ecclesiastical Christianity in whose way the serious obstacles have 
appeared. But there are causes hindering Christian mission 
progress other than the revived nationalism of the last decade. 
Chief among these is the increasing acquaintance of the educated 
Japanese with occidental rationalism, skepticism, and religious 
indifferentism. The exact sciences and the speculative phi- 
losophies of Europe and America have become familiar to the 
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student and official classes. All the influences which militate 
against the progress of Evangelical Christianity in the West are as 
intelligibly present in Japan as in this country. They are even 
more accentuated there than here. Then, within organized Chris- 
tianity itself, the denominational associations of the numerous 
missions have recently had not a little to do with checking the 
growth of the churches. In Japanese Christian literature during 
the past year there has been much reference to the divided 
Christianity as a serious obstacle to Christian progress among the 
people generally. Some of the missionaries acknowledge the 
difficulty. Some Japanese Christians have been attempting to 
signalize the opening of the twentieth century by making special 
efforts to minimize the evils of their inheritance of sectarian 
denominationalism. They have sought the utilization for Chris- 
tian propagandism of the faiths and methods of the interna- 
tional "Evangelical Alliance." This endeavor is recorded here 
merely as a sign of the times ; it has not yet had much promise 
of success. At a recent missionary conference there was an 
effort made to get all the missions to combine in the founding 
of an unsectarian Christian university. The effort failed, and 
some Japanese critics claim that this failure is but another indica- 
tion of the general "harm done to Christianity by the perpetua- 
tion of western sectarian distinctions in eastern lands." Another 
native Christian, calling attention to the fact that certain Chris- 
tian institutions of learning once vigorous and prominent are 
now "in a languishing state," has declared that "a great united 
movement is all that is required to save the situation, but this 
cannot be effected " because of " the powerlessness of the Prot- 
estant sects to co-operate to such end." Yet other reasons are 
given by the Japanese Christians to account for the retardation 
of the Christian advance. Some observers say that skepticism 
and indifference are spreading through their churches. One 
prominent writer has lately said : 

As regards the worship of God, Japanese Christians are lacking. The 
spirit of worship has grown less and less, much to our sorrow. The chief 
reason of this is that many Christians do not attach any special value to wor- 
ship for its own sake. 
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And still other reasons are given for the retardation that 
has befallen the progress of Christianity, but we need not repeat 
them. The main fact is clear and must be considered. Never- 
theless, there never was a time probably when Christianity as one 
of the world's great religions ; as the religion of the mighty 
nations of the West ; as a theme for study in its relations to the 
needs of the empire, occupied so much of literature generally, 
or was so much a topic for public discussion, as today. The 
Christian religion, there is reason to judge, is not a lost, or even 
a losing, cause in Japan, whatever may be its present slower 
movement. 

5. Substitutes for Religion. — Attempts to find substitutes 
for religion constitute one of the most interesting of the factors 
in the present Japanese religious situation. A large part of the 
educated classes is to be regarded as indifferent to religion in 
any form. At the same time, very few of the earnest leaders of 
thought and affairs are content to let the nation drift, or to con- 
tinue without some cohering bond which is an equivalent of 
religion. In a lately published work on ethics the author 
assumes that religion is not either a fact or a need in the nation's 
life. He answers the question, " How is it that Japan manages 
to get on without a religion, or rather, what in Japanese educa- 
tion takes the place of religion?" with the assertion that the 
"soul of Japan," Yamato damashii, supplies the need. From 
that source has come a code of ethics amply satisfying all 
individual and social want. Its elements are "loyalty to 
superiors and friends, chivalry, unselfishness, indifference to 
worldly gains of all kinds, ardent devotion to persons and 
causes, truthfulness in speech, and a keen sense of shame." 
Both question and answer represent a large measure of fact, for, 
speaking generally, it must be acknowledged that the Japanese 
have not ever been, in any high sense of the word, a religious 
people. They have never had what the peoples of the West 
know as "soul-consciousness" — a sense of spiritual ideals and a 
personal apprehension of, and aspiration toward, the infinite 
and eternal Being we name God. Shinto never taught them 
that. Both Buddhism and Confucianism ignore it. It is not 
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surprising, therefore, that, under the skepticism toward the ancient 
faiths induced by the new knowledge, some of the leaders of 
thought should seek such substitutes for religion as the national 
ethics. But there are other prominent writers who, though 
themselves religious skeptics, are not satisfied with relegating 
the people to ethics for their future guidance. It is especially 
noticeable now that numbers of the most learned and respected 
thinkers declare that without religion in some satisfying form 
the national future is endangered. A prominent professor of 
philosophy in the chief imperial university not long ago gave 
it as his judgment that "the present educational system of the 
empire, empty as it is of all religion, is thereby seriously defect- 
ive." He demands for the young the influence of religion, 
"intensely ethical and spiritual, free from all kinds of dogma- 
tism and superstitions." A well-known author last year published 
a book under the title The Ethics and Religion of the Day. His 
chief plea is that "the ethics of the country, in order to be 
effective, must be based upon religion." Count Okuma, one of 
the greatest and most frankly speaking of the leaders of the 
country, has written in the Japanese Twentieth Century magazine 
that 

The old recognized moral guides of the nation, Buddhist and Shinto 
priests and Chinese scholars, have entirely lost their hold on society, and their 
successors have not yet appeared. Those in authority must take some steps 
to purify society, or the nation will suffer from the neglect a few decades 
hence. 

Then there is this warning from another leader occupying a 
high political and social level, a former minister of justice. He 
says : 

The moral code of the old samurai has been abandoned, and men have 
come to think that any conduct which is not illegal is allowable. The remedy 
for this evil lies in bringing education and religion, especially the latter, to 
bear on the thoughts and lives of the people. 

Yet another writer in a prominent journal has been pleading 
with the government to open its eyes and to recognize the 
importance of religion as a factor in bringing about a social reno- 
vation. There is "no remedy for existing moral abuses but 
religion," he pleads. The Philosophical Magazine, in a recent issue, 
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notes that " three leaders of thought are now advocating theories 
of reconstruction for religion." And Dr. Tomizu claims that 
there is no religion in Japan suitable to the real wants of the 
nation. " Confucianism," he says, "is defective in that it neglects 
to teach man his duties as a citizen. Buddhism is pessimistic. 
It failed in India, as it must fail here. Shinto does not possess 
the characteristics of a religion. Christianity is logically defect- 
ive, and not to be relied upon." Apparently not a few of Japan's 
leaders are sensible of a great need for the people's higher life 
which only a satisfying religion can supply. 

Before leaving this part of our review we shall find much 
that will be instructive in glancing at the results of an attempt 
made not long ago, by sixteen representative teachers and 
guides of public opinion, to gain some exact knowledge of the 
religious condition of the students in the higher institutions of 
learning. More than forty-five hundred circulars of inquiry were 
sent to the students of the universities and the colleges. The 
results of the venture were unsatisfactory in many ways, yet some 
significant inferences may be drawn from them. The questions 
asked were these : 

(1) Do you believe in religion ? Are you at liberty to believe in it if you 
wish ? (2) Have you any desire for religion ? (3) Have you at any time 
believed in religion ? If so, and you have relinquished that belief, state your 
reasons for this course. (4) If you believe in no religion, what do you depend 
on for regulating your daily conduct ? Do you dislike religion ? If so, why ? 
(5) If you do not believe in religion yourself, do you recognize its necessity 
for others ? If so, on what ground ? 

The replies returned to these questions were from only about 
one-fifth of the young men addressed. This fact indicates either 
that the committee had but little influence over the young men, 
or that the subject of the questions is of but little interest to 
them. Nevertheless, the answers that were received — nearly a 
thousand in all — may be taken in general as signs of existing 
facts. No answers came from the Nobles' School. As the stu- 
dents in this school are more or less closely connected with the 
government and the imperial house, the silence is natural. We 
learn that not quite half of the young men who sent answers 
had been subject to any home religious influence. Only 1 5 per 
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cent, of the answerers had been affected by religion at school. 
These had been students at mission schools. About one-third 
of all those who replied had been drawn to religion through the 
reading of the biographies of great men in whom religion had 
been an active force. The Japanese are notably hero-worship- 
ers. Among those who declared themselves non-religionists 
about three hundred had been made antagonistic toward religion 
through home and college influences. Many objected to reli- 
gion on account of its superstitions. Some had been led into 
opposition to Christianity because they had been taught that 
Christianity is antagonistic to state interests. Some others had 
been affected by scientific teachings and by immorality in the 
lives of religious professors. In all, of the 952 students who 
answered the questions, 555 confessed that they do not believe 
in religion. Among the religious believers 231 are Buddhists, 
18 are Shintoists, 24 are Confucionists. There are 68 Christians, 
but most of these claimed to be free-thinkers, or rationalistic 
Christians. Among the non-religionists 134 declared that they 
have no desire for religion. Two hundred and thirty-seven 
expressed desire for possession of religious belief, but find intel- 
lectual difficulties in their way. In reference to ethics the inter- 
esting fact appears that by far the larger number of the students 
incline to subjective standards, that is, to the control of conduct 
by one's own conscience. Comparatively few of them are ready 
to accept for their guidance objective ethics, such as written 
codes or the creeds of the religions. Among those accepting 
objective ethics, most of them placed Confucianism first, then 
Buddhism, and last Christianity. The Philosophical Magazine, 
from whose detailed report this summary is drawn, observes 

that the facts stated are very significant and show that some efforts are 
required to present religion to students in a more acceptable form than it has 
hitherto assumed. 

It is claimed by the promoters of the investigation that 

the answers elicited represent prevailing opinion among the students through 
out the country. 

Interpretative of the facts here given is the assertion of a con 
temporary Christian periodical that 
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It must not be forgotten that a very large number of young men have come 
under the influence of foreign skeptical philosophers like Mill and Spencer, 
or they have imbibed the religious notions of Schopenhauer and von Hart- 
mann, or are tinctured with the pessimism of Nietzsche and his school. The 
new German Kantists have followers in this country. The one characteristic 
of all these schools of thought is a skeptical attitude toward what usually goes 
by the name of religion. 

We may now bring our attempt to answer the inquiry head- 
ing this article to a close. So far, what is said does not offer 
much that is especially encouraging to those who are solicitous 
for the religious progress of the people of Japan. But we need 
not leave our theme without turning attention to certain other 
facts which are really signs of promise, of changes for the bet- 
ter, in the situation. One of the most widely read and discern- 
ing of the Japanese periodicals, Taiyo, declared in its "New 
Year" issue of 1901 that, though it has 

no faith in the future of Buddhism, and that stagnation marks the movement 
of Christianity, there is likely to be a revival of faith. Materialism reached 
its height in the nineteenth century, and there is bound to be a reaction 
against it and in favor of religion ; not the religion of creeds resting upon 
mere authority, but upon faith whose support lies in the reason. 

Apparently the Japanese must first live through, and consider- 
ably beyond, their present distracting attempts at political, social, 
and religious readjustments. They are irrevocably committed to 
acceptance of the dominating forces of the civilization of the 
West. They are rapidly becoming co-workers with all other 
peoples in the world's general development. They have a spe- 
cific national genius, but this will increasingly act with and be 
acted upon by the "world spirit." Their destiny is henceforward 
one with our own. The present condition of the people is natu- 
rally one of great complexity, confusion, and uncertainty. The 
breaking up of their ancient civil and social order; the continu- 
ous inflow in the past four decades of the thought and life of 
the vast alien humanity of the world ; the effects of their per- 
sisting racial instincts and habits — all these forces, interacting 
under an intense impulse toward self-preservation, could not 
for the time being have a different result. But there is well- 
grounded hope that in the future, not very far distant, order 
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will appear from the chaos and means of safety against present 
dangers be found. . Particularly in reference to Christianity 
it is to be said that, although the missions have not won a 
large following for their faiths, as organized in the various 
sects, the Christian philanthropic agencies, such as are devoted 
to the reformation of criminals, the care of the sick, the 
idiotic, the insane, and the poor, to the promotion of public 
hygiene and sanitation, and to the alleviation of the evils of 
war, are fully as high in the favor of society and of the state as 
are the mechanical, commercial, and educational appliances of 
European civilization. Also it is to be said of the Christian 
missionaries that their general excellence in mental culture, and, 
more than that, their personal good character, the purity of 
their home life, and their consecration to the cause they uphold, 
have done much in stimulating the leaders representative of the 
native and inherited forms of religion to show like excellences, 
and have prepared the way among the people for a larger wel- 
come to the doctrines they preach and the life of which they 
teach. The history of modern Christian mission work in Japan 
is worthy of high praise. The work has been faithfully done, 
and it has made a permanent impress for good upon the nation. 
Now that the old hostility of the state has entirely disappeared, 
and all Japanese are legally free to accept Christian disciple- 
ship, the future of the missions depends solely on the ability of 
the missionaries to persuade their hearers of the truth of their 
gospel. The immediate and most urgent task seems to be 
the awakening of the " soul of Japan " to a true religious con- 
sciousness. A letter from the leader of one of the chief Evan- 
gelical missions, received by the present writer, indorses and 
emphasizes this judgment. A theistic consciousness, according 
to this letter, is the most imperative and the fundamental need ; 
a knowledge of the divine ideals which have for ages shone 
before the larger humanity — the God-idea and a sense of per- 
sonal dignity as an immortal soul. Let these ideals enter and 
transfigure the " soul of Japan," and the greatest possible initi- 
atory service of the Christian missions would be done. Herein 
lies hope, and in this way, probably, the true progress will be 
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found. Many missionaries are seeing in this gain the way of 
deliverance. An intelligent theism would open the way to the 
doctrine of the " fatherhood of God " and the " brotherhood of 
man," and thereby into the paths leading to the many sanctu- 
aries of the religion of Jesus Christ. There is hope that the 
effort now chosen by some of the more prominent Christian 
missions to win the nation to a true theism will begin the per- 
manent solution of the problem of religion for the far East. 

The greater conflict of Buddhism with Christianity is yet to 
come. Evidently Buddhism shows rapid renewal of strength. 
The appeal of the "Great Buddhist Union" made a year ago 
to the Christians of the world concerning the methods of the 
propagandism of Christianity in China, and the later charge 
made by the abbot of Japan's greatest temple that Christians 
do not understand his faith, indicate that the conflict will in the 
end center about the fundamental principles from which the 
two forms of religion draw vitality. If then Christianity, 
voicing man's faith in the eternal fatherhood of God, showing 
forth the universal brotherhood of mankind, and supporting 
hope in eternal life for each human soul, is placed over against 
Buddhism, telling of man's despair before "the evil of conscious 
existence," searching for an "enlightenment" by which eternal 
unconsciousness for each human mind is gained, it is hardly to 
be doubted, though the followers of both the Christ and the 
Buddha show their faiths daily in justice, mercy, love, and piety, 
that the cause of the Christian will triumph. Christian faith, 
sustained by man's enlarging knowledge, we may be confident, 
will ultimately bear the victory in "the Mikado's land." 



